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LITERARY COMMUNICATION 


Wiru tux Unitep States or AMERICA. 





In the Register of the 9th instant, a 
PLAN was broached for keeping up, after 
having first opened, a Literary Communi- 
cation with America, [t was there stated, 
that a person, or persons, would be sent 
out to New York, or Philadelphia, in the 
Spring, for this express purpose. In giving 
the reasons for this extraordinary effort, 
it was stated, that the papers of only one 
side were to be obtained in England from 
America. In May last, hoping to secure 
a regular communication, [ pointed out to 
persons in that country, the manner, in 
which to send me news-papers. I told 
them (in the Register), that if the vessel 
was buund to London, ail they had to do 
was, to deliver their parcel to the Captain 
(if he choose to oblige us), and to direct 
the parcel to me at the Office of the Re- 
gister, London; and that, if the vessel 
was bound toany other port in England, 
to direct it as before, and te instruct the 
Captain to forward it by the Coach to 
London. In the case of Letters,.1 re- 
quested them to be sent, like other peo- 
ple’s letters, addressed to me at Botley, 
near Southampton. I now thought, to be 
sure, that I should get my news-papers re- 
gularly, and without the enormous charges 
of the Post-office. But, as the Reader 
of the last Register has seen, Mr. Mrr- 


cueLt (the Editor of a paper very ably | 
| ting cause, be what it may, the sole ques- . 


conducted at New York) has written me 
a letter, by a ship bound to London, in- 
forming me, that he has sent me some 
news-papers by the same ship. What ship 
he does not say. This letter reaches me 
through the Post, with the DEAL post- 
mark upon it; and, by the same days’ 
post I learn from London, that the Post- 
man has presented a parcel, charged with 
postage to the amount of 9 pounds 16 
shillings; or, 49 dollars! The ship, I 
suppose, was met at Deal by the Post- 
Office or, rather, Custom-housc, boats, 
and ‘the parcel was brought on shore as a 
letter, ¥ reiViy do not know what the 








law is upon this subject; nor, does it 
signify to me what itis. All that I know 
is, that I cannot, as things now are, de- 
pend upon a regular supply of information 
from a country, with regard to which 
every human creature in Kurope now 
wishes to be accurately informed ; a coun- 
try on whose wisdom and virtue, or, on 
whose folly and vice, it depends, whether 
the civilized world is to be free in a short 
time, or is to be enslaved for ages. To 
this state of seclusion [ am, as I said bes 
fore, resolved nolonger to submit. There 
shall be a speedy and regular literary 
communication between England and 
America. <A literary legation will, there- 
fore, sail very shortly. This legation 
shall have no spies attached to it. It will 
carry ou no secret cabals. It will have 
no bribes to dispense, either in the shape 
of money or of feasts. All its correspons 
dence will be carried on in print. The 
envoy, or envoys, shall be named to the 
public at the time of their sailing. The 
substance, at least, of their, full powers 
shall be given in the like public manner, 
And, in about three mouths after that, the 
readers of the Register shall see, that the 
London prints shall not have the power 
to garble, distort, and suppress, as far, at 


‘any rate, as appertains to America. In 
| the meanwhile, I will again repeat, that it 


is not intended to procure the promulga. 
tion of the effusions of indignation or 
revenge. But, let the motive, the anima- 


tions with every reader of sense will be; 
are the statements true? Are the argu- 
ments sound? Nothing shall be written, 
or advised to be written, by me, in order 
to be published in America, which any 
man in ,England ought not to be ashamed 
to wish to see suppressed. ‘There shall 
be none to find fault, except the avowed, 
the open, the shameless enemies of iruth, 
and of truth, too, necessary to be made 
known for the good of both countries.— 
I am well aware of the host of adver. 
saries, that I shall have to encounter. 
Not on this side of the water ; for here | 
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have Jaid them sprawling, and ridden over 
them, rough-shod, long enough ago. Of 
more thau twenty publications, se¢ up for 
the express purpose of writing down the 
Register, the very ¢étles are forgotten, 
while the Register has more readers, aud, 
perhaps, ten times as many, as any other 
periodical publication in England. There 
are, perhaps; a hundred Clubs for the hear- 
ing of the Register read. ‘Till I can be 
shown one other publication that has given 
rise to similar associations, I shall con- 
tinue to think myself the master of all the 
political writers in these Islands. But, I 
am not satisfied with this. I am for grap- 
pling directly with the enemies of freedom 
on the other side of the Atlantic. ‘They 
are far more formidable than our despica- 
ble hirelings; and besides, [ shall there 
haye to encounter, perhaps, the ‘ faint 
praise” of able friends. But, all that I 
ask, all that I will ever ask, is, that those 
who attack me, put their real numes to 
what they publish, as [ have always done: 
Not that the nature of a fact, or the force 
of an argument,can be altered or diminished 
by the putting of the author's name; but, 
where both enjoy an equal degree of free- 
dom of publishing, he who writes behind 
the curtain and attacks another, is a 
coward, because he does not expose him- 
self to the consequences of the defence. 
Above all things, | hope, that the reader 
will do me the justice to believe, that I 
have not the intention, in thus coming, as 
it were, to closer quarters, to flatter either 
the government or people of America. 
Drawing to the close of my 50th year, 
which I shall have attained on the 9th of 
next March, and after having, for twenty 
years, set the anger of vice and folly at 
defiance, it would be foolish as well as 
base toturn flatterer. Atany rate, before 
any one impute such an intention to me, 
let him wait to see whether he has grounds 
for it—In concluding this article, I have 
to notice, that my former article on the 
subject has induced a gentleman to write 
to me, to inquire how he can obtain 
regularly a periodical publieation Jrom 
Americu. Tle will see, that I cannot 
get any one for myself. When my En- 
voys go out, the thing may, perhaps, be 
done. But, [ would advise this gentleman 
to write his name, in future,ina way that 
we can know how to direct a letter to him. 
I can make out the ‘nétials, but whether 
the next six strokes be two u’s, or two n’s 


or a 7 and an 7, or an uw and an n, or two 
ws, or an Z and an m, or an m and an j, 
or an r and an? and an vn, I cannot, for 
my life, tell. Then comes something that 
is either an ec orac; then one that isan o 
oracorane. Then three more strokes 
that I cannot make out at all. Then three 
strokes and a flourish, that may stand for 
a b, or be, or ble, or bee. We have been 
laying our heads together for these two 
days, and none of us can make it out. 
Gentlemen, who write thus to n.e, should 
bear in mind, that none of us have had 





|“ the advantages of a classical education ;” 
and that this is a rude village, not honour- 

ed as the residence of any of those great 
Doctors of the ** Learned Languages,” 
who decided that Young [reland, at 16 
years of age, had written works, which no 
' human genius but Shakspeare’s could have 
| produced, and who, when they discovered 
their mistake, dy Mr. Ireland's avowal, 
| called him an émpostor. We, in this vil- 
lage, having a notion, that writing is made 
merely for the purpose of being read, are 
in the habit of putting upon paper nothing 
but a parcel of plain letters, almost a3 easy 
to read as print, and are, therefore, by ne 
means tit to correspond with those, whose 
studies in ** academic bowers” have taught 
them, that one of the first requisites in a 
* scholar” is to write in a hand that no 
human being can decypher. It may be, 
and I dare say it is, a misfortune, not to 
be able to relish the nameless * classical” 
beauties of an illegible scrawl ; but, in the 
meanwhile, the fact is, that to send us let- 
ters in this ** classical” character is just 
so much paper, per, ink, and time, thrown 
away.—Just as E was about to draw a live 
under what I have here written, the Cov- 
RIER news-paper brought me tre following 
paragraph, which has rather alarmed me. 
‘* A Morning Paper has adverted to the 
“proposed Law of Amnesty, by which 
‘those who were included in the second 
*¢ article of the Ordinance of the 24th July, 
“¢(Soult, Excelmans, Alex, Barrere, &c-) 
‘are to quit France within two months 
“and not to return without special per- 
** mission. If it be-of importance to 
‘France that she should no longer be 
* sullied by their presence, it is of im- 
*¢ portance to their allies that they should 
*¢ not fix their residence im places where 
** they might intrigue against these Allies, 
‘and, by weakening the influence of any 
“of them, think they may thereby cars 
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** permission to return to their own coun-| feared, that there are individuals to be 
“try. [t isprobad/e, unlessa place of resi-' found in. most of its countries, very ready 
dence in Europe is specifically assigned; to speak evil of us. It is the lot of extra- 
“ them, that they will proceedto America, | ordinary virtue to excite envy and to put 
** the public mind of which is too well dis-| in motion the tongue of slander. But, 
** posed to receive any impression, how-| then, what security can we have against 
‘ever erroneous, that may be given it} these effects of our superior virtue? We 
** respecting this country. It is not that} cannot lay embargoes. or send our custom- 
“we do or can FEAR America, but, as} house officers into all the ports of Europe. 
‘we wish the peace between the two} We canuot prevent emigration from the 
‘* countries not to be disturbed, we per-| Continent to America. It may, indecd, 
** fectly agree with our cotemporary, that] be very hard that this island should not 
** Sit behoves our Government well to con-| be able to cut the two Continents off from 
** ¢ sider what measures those banished} all communication with cach other; but, 
**¢ Bonapartists may there devise against] it is pretty clear to me, that we shall not 
“our interests. The hatred of Soult,| be able to do it in peace, and I much ques- 
‘in particular, agaiast every thing Eng-} tion whether we should be able to do it 
‘lish, is unbounded: and as he is, be- by the means of another war.——lf, how- 
* yond dispute, tlie most skilful of all the | ever, our government has a right to pre- 
‘French Generals, would it not be a] vent any person going to America, who 
‘prudent step on our part to demand may possibly inculcate there notions, which 
“*¢that these gentry should not be per-| this writer and others like him think er- 
** © mitted to goto America? ‘There are} roneous, respecting England, they must 
"© plenty of airy, wholesome islands in| havea right, and they may take it into 
“Cthe Mediterranean.’ ” — How. jealous | their heads, to prevent my Envoys from 
this writer is! How wary? ‘It is not} embarking in March or April next. [ will 
** that we do, or can fear America.” Oh! | certainly give them an opportunity of do- 
no! Certainly not. But, if it be émposs/-| ing i: : for T will not only name the En- 
ble for you to fear her, why think it pra-] voys in print, but also the ship they are 
dent to prevent any bo’y going, thither,] to sail in.—However, if to preserve peace, 
lest they should give erroneous impres-| dusting peace, between Eugland and Ame- 
sions to the public mind there? Oh! Hy-] rica, be really the wish of the Ministers, 
pocrite! Say, at once, that you are full of} they will. find in me a most cordial co- 
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Jears; and that, in fact, you wish to see| operator. . Indeed, to contribute towards 


these brave men murdered, in order to] this is my chief object. I never wish to 
lessen, in some small degree, those fears. | see another war, and particularly another 
What harm are they to do us, the peo-| war with America. May peace between 
ple of England, in America? Are the| the two nations never again be inter- 
people of that country so silly as to be rupted. 

misled by men who cannot speak English ? 
Why fear their influence there? Why T 
fear to send generals to America? Do mpi 

the Americans want generals? Did they CuaNncetion or Tar Excurquer. 
want them at Baltimore, Plattsburgh, LETTER VIII. 


i i , Now et > >. " 
pile Py ve crea ped yay ot aaay Whe On the advantage, which the WHIGS are 
New Orleans, whether they think the endeavouring to take of the present em 
Americans destitute of generals. - —But, burrassments of the Country. 

Sir,—Pleasant as was the vein of my 


really, if this writer’s notion were to be : 
correspondence with you, on the subject 


adopted; if aur goverument ought to ; 
of finance, it must, however disagreeable 


demand, that no persons shall be per- 
mitted to go from France to America, | to me, be interrupted, fora week, in order 


who hate whatever. is English, the task | to give me ah opportunity of addressing 
will be a very arduous one indeed. Be-| you on the sabject of the efforts, which 
sides, the prohibitions must extend all over.| the Whig faction appear to be making to 
Europe; for, though our conduct has | take advantage of your present embatrass- 
been so very laudable, so very humane, in} ments. ‘To be sure, you may well ima- 


every part of the, continent, it is to be! gine it ridiculous i to plague myself 
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with any thing that this old, battered, 
worn-out, faction are doing or wishing 
for; but, be that as it may, [ cannot re- 
frain from stepping their mouths, when- 
ever | sce them beginning to open them. 
For, though they are down now, it is not 
impossible, that, in the times that are ap- 
proaching, they may endeavour to rise, 
and, that they may, if the public be not 
warned before-hand, succeed in causing 
some persons to believe, that, *f/they had 
been in power, the present distresses would 
never have been known. 

I gather the above-mentioned intention 
on their part from an article in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle of the 18th instant. This 
print is their oracle; this print has been, 
and yet is, one of the most mischievous in 
the whole country ; because, it is chiefly 
owing to this print, that the idea of an 
** Opposition” has been kept in existence, 
when, in fact, there has been no such 
thing as an opposition, according to the 
old idea attached tothat word. This idea 
has served to amuse the people, or, at 
least, a part of them; to excite false 
hopes; and thereby to produce the events 
that have brought us, by degrees, to our 
present state. ‘The editor of the Morning 
Chronicle well knows, that.there has, in 
fact, been no opposition party for many 
years; that is to say, no opposition such 
as formerly existed in England. Mr. 
Marutw Carey, of Philadelphia, who 
has written a very clever book, called the 
* Oxnive Branen,” and which L would 
cause to be republished here, IF I 
DARED, observes, that we, in England, 
have always a Country Party as well as 4 
Court Party. Mr. Carey has, very likely, 
been deceived by this. very Morning 
Chronicle, who knows well, that ail talk 
about party and opposition is now a mere 
fraud ; and, indeed, Sir, you know as well 
as any body, that there has been, for more 
than 30 years, no such think as a body of 
Members of Parliament answering to the 
description of the Country Party previous 
to the American Revolutionary war, since 
which war the magnitude and influence of 
the Debt have wholly overwhelmed all the 
considerations, out of which a Country 
Party arose. It is, therefore, imposture 
to pretend, that any such party exists. 
But, as to the persons, whom the J orning 
Chronicle is holding up as your opponents 
itis notorious, that they have, in one way 
or another, aided and abetted in carrying 
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into execution all the schemes, which have 
finally produced the distresses, which Mr. 
Perry of the Chronicle appears to dq. 
ment. itis right that this charge should 
be proved ; but I will first insert here the 
passage, to which I have been referring. 

‘“* A most crroncous opinion seems to 
‘¢ prevail with respect to the notice lately 
‘issued, in pursuance of the Property 
“Tax Act, for Meetings of Commissi- 
‘* oners, to regulate the Assessments under 
‘¢ Schedules A and B, according to the 
‘ new agreements between the Landlords 
“and Tenants. It has been commented 
‘‘ upon, as the spontaneous act of Minis- 
‘* ters,evincing their desire to relieve the 
‘* Agricultural Interest. Now, if our 
‘© Readers will take the trouble of refer- 
‘ing to the Debates, in the beginning of 
*¢ May last, they will find it to have been 
“the ‘original intention of the Cuan- 
“© centor of the Excurquer, to have en- 
‘¢ forced the prior Assessment of the year 
*¢ 1814, without any allowance ; and that 
‘after a considerable struggle on the 
“part of the Gentlemen on the opposite 
‘6 side of the House—after they had as- 
‘“‘sured him of the fact, that many 
‘Tenants were then in Jail—he relin- 
*¢ quished his plan, or rather was con- 
*‘ vinced ef the folly of persisting in it. 
s¢ The consequence was, that a clause was 
‘introduced into the present Act, which 
‘* reserves the powers given to the Com- 
‘missioners under the Act of 46 Geo. 
‘TEL. C. 65, and under these powers the 
§* proposed abatements will be made.— 
‘¢ Thus, then, at once, vanishes the pleasing 
“¢ delusion that Ministers, amidst the circle 
‘* of gaieties in which they revolve, were 
© alive to the distresses of the country. 
*¢ Never at at any former period, were 
** these distresses so much felt. The weight 
** of Taxes and Poor Rates is so great, 
6 that the Landlords, in many parts, can 
‘¢ procure no rent at all—the Clergy, of 
‘course, are losers in their.tythes, and 
‘the shopkeepers, who have chiefly de- 
*¢ pended upon the agriculturists, have no 
** other means of satisfying their creditors, 
than by becoming bankrupts. Hence 
** we see the frightful increase of Commis- 
** sions in every week’s, Gazette, exceed- 
*¢ ing all former times. Indeed, so great 
‘is the number, that a New Court is 
** talked of for Bankrupt Business only— 
“ offices for reference are opened in the 
“ metropolis—and the List of Dividends 
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‘“ and Notices forms a volume !—Are these 
‘the Haleyen days so long promised ?-- 
“Is this hgplendia result of all the sa- 
** crifices whieh, year after year, we were 
** called upon to make? If all the private 
** wrongs and miseries occasioned by the 
** profligate waste and expenditure of the 
6 fale war could be brought into detail— 
‘what a melancholy catalogue they would 
‘present! Many thousands of families 
‘* have been reduced from a state of inde- 
** pendence to absolute ruin—and the pa- 
‘“‘ rish workhemse (that scene of human 
‘* wretchednesg@nud suffering) is now be- 
‘come the g@mmon asylum of those 
“© who have kittown better days.’—Sure- 
“¢ ly the mn @ho boast of governing upon 
“the * Pitt principles’—if it were only 
‘* for the shew of a little consistency, may 
‘“ be prompted to some plan of economy 
“and retrenchment, whereby the burthens 
** oppressing the great mass of the people 
‘° may be lightened—if it were only out 
* of some little regard to the memory of 
“* their Patron Saint, by way of pallia- 
“tion, for the falsification of all his 
“ mighty promises !! Economy and re- 
‘“ trenchment are our only hope, and must 
“ be the order of the day.—We are aware 
‘ that to a certain class we shall appear 
very uncourtly—little less than barba- 
* rians, with reflections such as these, to 
% break in upon the festivities in which 
“© Ministers may be now engaged. But 
“‘ it is our duty to endeavour at least to 
‘¢ awaken them from their apathy ; for as 
“ Mr. Fox once observed—‘ In times like 
‘these, when the nation is groaning un- 
“der a load of taxes which it is scarcely 
“able to support, instead of affecting 
“ gaiety and ease, our rulers ought to ma- 









presented as not being alive to the dis- 
tresses, which the people now feel, espe- 
cially on the score of the Income, or Pros 
perty ‘Tax. But, Mr. Perry, the editor 
of the Morning Chronicle, appears to for- 
get, that it was his own party, when in 
power, who raised this tax from 64 to 10 
percentum. Were ¢heyalive, then, to the 
distresses of the people? Is it not being 
very bold; is it not showing a great disre- 
gard of character, to pretend, that his 
party have more feeling for the people 
than you and Castlereagh have ?—We are 
next told of the number of Bankruptcies, 
and of the many thousands of families, 
which have been reduced from a state of 
independence to absolu‘e ruin, by the pro- 


Aigate waste and expenditure of the late 


war.—Well, suppose this to be the case, 
though I do not dare to say that itis ; what 
then? Have not the party of Mr. Perry 
had their full share in urging on that war? 
They had, when in power, overtures made 
to them to put an end to the war; and, is 
it not notorious, that they broke off the 
treaty on the ground of Hanover ? Is it 
not notorious, that they refused to make 
peace for England, unless I/anover was 
restored to the king? Besides, who are 
this party? Lord Greuville, Lord Spen- 
cer, Lord Sidmouth, was in place with 
them. And had these men no hand in the 
war? Mr. Perry himself got a place, 
when his party came into power. Did not 
he, then, support the war? Aye, and was 
he not amongst the most loud and most 
shameless ofall the applauders of the burn- 
ing of the buildings at Washington? Did 
he not applaud the conduct of Ross and 
Cockburn to the skies? Did he net call 


, that act “* the most brilliant dash of the 


‘‘ nifest the same symptoms of mortifica- | 


“* community.” 
All this, summed up together, means 


this: that the people ought to thank the 
Ministers for the intended abatements in 
the Property Tax; that it was Mr. Perry’s 
‘¢ Opposition,’ who caused the act of 
parliament to provide for it; that it was 
delusion to believe the Ministers alive to 
the distresses of the country ; that these 
distresses are unparalleled, and that Mr. 
Perry’s party are the men to put an end to 
them. 

Now, Sir, was there ever a more gross 
attempt at imposition? Let us take the 
artiele as it lies before us. You are re- 


| 





“whole war?” Nay, did not his party 


“tion and distress which pervade the | pledge themselves to support the war 


against America, unless she was content to 
give up the question of impressment? This 
they were told at the time was the most se- 
rious of all her complaints, and yet they 
pledged themselves to support a war against 
her if she did not quietly acquiesce. The 
public will remember (if, indeed, they 
ever do remember any thing), that Mr. 
Perry was amongst the foremost, and 
during the late American war, to blame 
the Ministers; but, for what? Not for 
going to war; not for the manner in which 
they instructed their commanders to be- 
have towards the people who fell under 
their power; not for any of those acts of 
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the war, of which the Americans have so 
loudly complained. No, his blame was 
not directed against the Ministers on any 
of these accounts, but, on the contrary, 
he founded his blame on what he called 
the negligence and slowness of the Mi- 
nisters, whom he exhorted to send against 
the Americans such an overwhelming 
force as would put an end to the war at 
once, and, of course, by the subjugation of 
America. And, yet, to hear Mr. Perry 





' 


now; one would imagine, that he was the | 


mortal enemy of the late war, and the 
sincere friend of freedom! Of the same 
description has been the conduct of his 
co-adjutors, the Edinburgh Reviewers. If 
we look back into their work, we shall 


| 
find them pursuing exactly the same track, | 


America was always, by the whole party, 
even including Mr. Alexander Baring, 
asserted to have been the aggressor in the 
war; and, if this was acknowledged, how 
inconsistent is it to find fault with the 
Ministers for having incurred debts by 
pursuing that war! 

If we look back to the discussions in 
parliament, do we find that any one man 
of this party ever condemned the war 
against America? When she was com- 
pared to an assassin, who attacked us in 
the dark, was there a single tongue to 
repel the charge, or even to call the truth 
of itin question? Did not this party vie 
with the other in voting thanks to, and a 
monument to perpetuate the merit of Ge- 
neral Ross, who commanded the land 
forces at the burning of the buildings at 
Washington, and who was killed in the 
attempt to storm the City of Baltimore ? 
Did any one of this party ever make any 
motion on any of the acts of the war, 
related in the ** American Exposition 2” 
No: but they made motions enough about 
what they called the remissness of you and 
your colleagues mm carrying on the war; 
though, as far as I could perceive, you did, 
and [ delight in doing you the justice to say 
it, every thing that lay in your power to 
sink, durn and destroy the Americans by 
sea and land; to invade, over-run and 
subjugate their country; to pull down 
their Chief Magistrate and their govern- 
ment, to make them an example for all the 
world to shun, and an object for all the 
world to hold in derision. I must, Sir, do 
you and your colleagues, the justice to 
say, that you all, severally and jointly, 
appeared to me to do your utmost to de- 








feat, to disgrace, and destroy the Ameri- 
cans ; and that, if you did not succeed, it 
Was not owing to any remissness on your 
part, but to that courage, skill, love of 
country, aud good sense, which you had to 
fight against, and which, in spite of aii my 
warnings, you did not eapect to mect with, 

The Mornine Cngonicce tells us now, 
that “the men, who boast of governing 
“upon the Pitt Principles” ought to en- 
dvavour to adopt some plan of economy, 
“by way of palliation for the fulsified 
** predictions of all the mighty promises of 
“their Patron Saint.’ And Sir, who 
are these men? Why Lord Grenville, 
Lord Spencer, and several others, who 
went with Pitt from the beginning, and 
Lord Grey and Mr. Ponsonby aud the rest 
of those whe joined the former, and who 
all voted a monument to J itt upon the ex- 
press ground of his public services. But 
further I appeal to you, Sir, L appeal to 
every men who recollects what has passed 
upon the subject ; Tappeal to the parlia- 
meutary debates for the last ten years, 
whether Mr. Perry’s whole party have 
not, during that time, been constantly con- 
tending, that éhey, aud not you and your 
party, were acting upon the /rve Pitt prin- 
ciples ; and whether they have not boasted 
of this even more than you. It has been 
a vivalship resembling that of the public- 
house keepers in and near Gospost on 
the subject of Alton ale. ** Alton ale sold 
here,”’ says one, ** Fine Alton ale,” says 
another; and a third says, ** Real Alton 
ale.” The truth is, that both parties have 
not only professed to act upon Pitt-priu- 
ciples, but they have acted on those prin- 
ciples; and, therefore, they have nothing 
to reproach each other with upon that 
score. It is very true, that Pitt’s mighty 
promises have all been falsified. Bet, 
were they not falsified long ago? And 
did not Mr, Perry know that they had 
been falsified when Mr. Perry held a 
place under the Grenville administration: 

However are not Mr, Pegry’s own pro- 
mises, those which he makes now, as like- 
ly to be falsified? Tle now talks of re- 
trenchment and economy. These, he says, 
are our only hope. Does he think, that, 


though his party were as extravagant as 
any, your savings would uphold the sys- 
tem? Does he think, that if you were 
to reduce the civil list, and the navy and 
army, full 4-5hs, that taxes enough would 





be collected to support the system? Does 
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he think, that while wheat sells at six or 
seven shillings a bushel, taxes can, for 
two years, be collected to pay the amount | 
of the dividends? If he does think this, | 
I pity him. 

Ail this talk about economy is now idle. | 
It would do something; but nothing ef- | 
fectual. We are arrived at that state | 
when economy becomes unavailing. Fif- 
teen or twenty years ago economy might 
have preserved the system for a cunsi- 
derable number of years, if no interrup- 
tion of the economy had taken place. 
But, now it is too late for economy to do 
more than make a smadi part of a real 
remedy. 

Mr. Perry is angry at the festivities, 
which are now going on amongst you, 
But, why should you not feast? Mr. 
Perry did not mourn, when he was in 
place. ‘There was frolicking enough in 
those times, and yet wide-wasting war was 
going on. ‘The truth is, that this is all 
mere factious cavil. It is the system 
that has produced the present unparal- 
leled distress, and that system clearly 
appears to me, and, I believe, to the 
public, now to be fast drawing to a close. 


The only ground of difference of opinion | 
|“ the Property Act, that the estate is 


seems to be, whether it will tumble to the 
right or to the left. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Wn. Cospetr. 





PROPERTY TAX. 


The following is a copy of the minute 
of the Lords of the Treasury on the subject 
of the proposed reductions in the amount 
of the Property Tax to be collected. After 
IL have inserted it, a few remarks will suf- 
fice. | 
“ Copy of Minute of the Lords of the 

““ Treasury, dated the 14th November, 

© 1815. 


‘© The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
‘< states to the Board, that Representa- 
‘© tions had been made to him of the hard- 
‘¢ ship arising out of the Provision con- 
“¢ tained in the Act of the last Session of 
“¢ Parliament, Cap. 53, which directs that 
‘¢ the Assessments to the Duties under 
¢¢ Schedules A and B of the Property Act, 
‘¢ for the year ending the 5th day of April 


** on the 5th day of April 1816, as in many 
** cases the landlords have, in consequenec 


| ** of the great depreciation in the price of 
'* orain and other agricultural prodace, 
| ** been under the necessity of reducing 
| * the rents at which their lands were let 


** prior to the 5th day of April 1814, 
** uporwhich rents the Assessments to the 
** Property Duty for that year ought to 
** have been made ; and that unless a pro- 
‘** nortionate abatement is allowed in the 
“ As-essment, the occupiers of lands will 
‘** not only be charged to the tenants’ duty 
*¢ under Schedule B upon a higher sum 
** than the rents actually paid to their 
** landlords, but will also remain burth- 
‘* ened with the amount of the landlords’ 
‘¢ duty chargeable under Schedule A, up- 
‘S on the difference between the rents at 
‘¢ which the lands were let at and previous 
‘to the 5th of April 1814, and the re- 
‘* duoed rents now payable to their land. 
lords, 

‘¢ My Lords, on full consideration of 
*¢ this subject, are of opinion it may be 
*¢ adviseable to grant relief in all cases of 
‘tenancy at rack rent, where it shall be 
‘¢ nroved to the satisfaction of the Com- 
‘¢ missioners for the general Purposes of 


“‘duly and fully assessed at the actual 
‘rent or more which was payable in the 


‘¢ year commencing on the Sth day of 
“¢ April 1814, and that the estate hath 


“been bona-fide \et by a fresh lease or 


‘¢ agreement, either to the same or ano- 
‘¢ther tenant, at a rent less than the 
‘ Amount charged in the Assessment for 
‘‘ the said year, to continue at such re- 
‘© duced rent during the current year 
‘commencing on the 5th day of April 
<¢ 1815, in which cases the Assessment for 
‘¢ the year commencing on the Sth day of 
‘¢ April 1815 may be reduced to the ac- 
‘¢ tual rent payable in that year. 

‘¢ My Lords are also of opinion, that 
‘“¢ pelief should be granted in all cases 
‘¢ where the occupier heing also owner of 
“ the estate in question, shall prove to 
‘< the satisfaction of the said commission- 
“ers that the estate, of which he or she 
‘6 is owner and occupier, is assessed fur the 
‘¢ year commencing the 5th day of April, 
‘6 1814, at the full ravk rent at which it 
“6 was then worth to be let toa tenant; in 
<‘ which last mentioned cases the Assess. 
‘¢ ment for the year commencing on the 





*¢ 1815, shall remain in force for the year 
<* commencing from that date and ending 


‘6 5th of April 1815, may be reduced to 
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'<¢the annual value of the said estate on 


“ that day, such annual value to be com- 
“¢ puted as the Act directs on the amount 
‘Sat which the estate was then worth to 
* be let at rack rent. 

‘¢ But my Lords are of opinion, that 
the relief should be confined to cases 
“¢ of lands let to tenants at rack rent, 
‘sand to owners and occupiers duly and 
“* fully assessed, according to the Direc- 
‘6 tious of the Acts im the said first year 
“ commencing as aforesaid, and should 
“Snot be extended to other cases where 
‘+ the estate hath not been so duly assessed 
‘and proved to the satisfaction of the 
‘+ said Commissioners. In all cases which 
*¢ shall be duly proved to come within 
‘+ the description of this minute for re- 
*¢ lief, my Lords are of opinion, an abate- 
‘* ment should be made from the assess- 
** ment of the current year, both in re- 
‘© spect to the duties charged under 
Schedules A and B, but that no altera- 
** tion can now take piace with respect 
© to the Assessments for the last year, 
** ending the 5th of April, 1S15. 

What | said before upon the subject ap- 
plies equally well now. This will do no- 
thing at all that will be felt. Lt will ex- 
cuse a man the payment of ten pounds 
when he has lost two or three hundred. 
But, I cannot help observing, that this 
could not be the measure, of which it was. 
said the Marquis of Buckjngham had 
spoken. For, it was stated, that he had 
refused to abate the rents of his tenants ; 
but referred them to the parliament. és 
tenants will not, of course, derive any 
benefit from this minute of, the Lords of 
the Treasury; for their rents are not 
lowered.— What will the parliament do? 
Aye! that is the question. The parlia- 
ment has not the power to enable the land 
to pay the remaining taxes, unless by some 
means or other, new issues of paper-mo- 
ney take place. There is nothing short of 
that which the parliament can do in the 
way of reliefto farmers.. It is high price 
that they want, and that they cannot 
have without more paper-money gets 
afloat. The evils to the land will soon 
wear away. They will ruin thousands 
upon thousands; but, having brought 
down the farmers, they will disappear. 
The taxes will be gradoally diminished 
without any acts of parliament. Less 
taxed articles will be consumed, and, of 
course, less taxes collected. It must be 





so. I want no return of the amount of 
the taxes to convince me of this. The 
only question is, what will the parliament 
doasto the fixed salaries and annuities 
that the government has to pay? Will 
loans be made te make up the deficiency ? 
Will money be borrowed to pay the in. 
terest of money borrowed before? If this 
be done now, will it be done again? | 
should like to hear what Mr. Lluskisson 
says toall this, and whether he now thinks 
that the Bank’s paying in specie would 
put all to rights. 





Lanp Tax. 


Mr. Conserr,—Without intending to 
disturb or divert your Correspondent, ‘* A 
Political Economist,’’ from his interesting 
researches, give me leave to inform him 
that, ** the enactments of an aet in the 
“‘ fourth year of the reign of King Wil- 
liam’ does not exactly ‘* regulate the 
Land ‘Tax to this hour.’ ‘The Land Tax, 
like the rest of our taxes, is very dispro- 
portionate in its operation, the cause of 
which proceeds from its having been ori- 
ginally, as all taxes ought always to be, 
a voluntary contribution. ‘The sum agreed 
to be raised was divided into 513 parts, 
being the number of members represent- 
ing England and Wales, and it was left to 
the option of the several counties to pay as 
they thought proper or could afford. The 
consequence was, that some of them, cele- 
brated for their loyalty, took upon them 
the payment of large sums, while others, 
though equally capable of bearing the 
burden, contributed very sparingly. For 
instance, Middlesex agreed to pay 80 parts, 
Essex and York 24 each, and Norfolk 
aud Kent 22; whereas Westmorland and 
Cumberland would subscribe only one 
each, Rutland two, and Durham three. 
Now, in this manner, [ think it has been 
voted ‘to this hour,” and the following 
statement will shew how unequally this 
Tax falls: nominally it is 4s. in the 
pound, but London, Westminster and 
Middlesex do not pay 3s. ; no county in 
England pays more than 2s. except Surry; 
Sussex, Hertford, Bucks, Berks, Oxford, 
and Warwick, which pay a little above 
2s.; Kent, Norfolk, Suffolk, Hants; and 
the other inland counties pay from 20d. to 
22d. the counties of York, Devon and 
Somerset pay ls. 6d. ; Cornwall pays less $ 
Lancashire, and the northern counties pay 
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under 1s.s several parishes in London and 
Westminster pay full or more than 4s, 
while others pay scarcely one«third, and 
some less than one-half the sum. ‘The 
parish of Mary-le-bone (consisting of 
2500 acres, of which above one-third is oc. 
cupied by buildings) pays one farthing; 
an halfpeuny would be an overplus. Ser- 
jeants Inn, Chancery Lane, containing 
about eighteen apartments, formerly for 
the Judges and Serjeants, worth about 
50]. per annum, orin the whole 9001., a 
tax of 4s. would be 180/. instead of which 
they pay no more thon 31/. which is about 
9d. ; the three ‘Temples pay about 10d. ; 
part of Wales pays Is.; Pembrokeshire 
pays 6d.; Cardiganshire pays 4d.; part 
_of Radnorshire pays 2d. 3 the other parts 
of Wales 4d. ; Scotland pays but 
£47,954 1s. 2d. being about the forty. 
first part, though the value of their lands 
is about one-sixth of ours. 

Your. correspondent scems fond of a 
Property Tax, which, in my _ opinion, 
can never be made, by legislative interfer- 
ence, equal, consequently proper. This is 
opinion; but what we have felt and now 
feel, bears me out in this opinion, if it 
cannot be made to bear equally upon 
every ones property and industry. Its 
origin and antiquity is only worth seeking 
for to be held up to our execration and 
contempt, and its continuance is what 
every man ought to oppose as a measure 
oppressive, impartial, and unjust. But, 
since your correspondent acknowledges 
that “ principles are worth nothing with- 
out they possess practical utility,’ I will 
wait patiently to hear him out; he per- 
haps will arrange all our affairs, as snug 
and as equal as the squares on a chess- 
board. 

As you, Sir, very ingeniously have 
shewn the Grizzle Greenhorn’s how the 
work of redeeming the National Debt 
went on, which, while the work of paper- 
money-making proceeded, they would not 
believe, but are now made to feel, I will 
give them a little insight into the redemp- 
tion of the Land Tax, which we have just 
been speaking of: these two concerns 
have a nearer relationship to each other 
than many expect. In the year 1799, an 
act was passed making the Land Tax a 
perpetual tax. Being thus converted intoa 

permanent annuity, it was offered for sale, 
to the proprietors of the lands upon which 
it was charged ; or if they declined, to any 
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other persons. In the first case, it was 
considered as a redemption of the tax, the 
estate being in future wholly freed from 
it; in the other case, the buyer became 
entitled to receive the Land Tax from the 
Receiver-General half yearly. But the 
consideration so given was not money ! 
** Not the King’s pictures,” but Stock of 
the 3 per cent consols, or 3 per cent, 
reduced, and to be transferred to the com- 
missidtiers for the reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt. The quantity of Stock to be 
transferred for reducing the Tax, by those 
interested in the Land on which it was 
charged, was so much capital as yielded 
an annuity or dividend exceeding the 
amount of tax to be redeemed by one- 
tenth part thereof; and to those uninte- 
rested in the land, an annuity exceeding 
the tax to be purchased one fifth. Thus 
the amount of 3 per cent. Stock, to be 
made over for 10/. per annum, Tax was 
3661. 13s. 4d. for redemption, or 400/. for 
purchase. 

This scheme, *‘ of the great man now no 
more,” was adopted with the view of 
raising the money on loan, with greater 


facility, by absorbing a large sum of tloat- 


ing stock, and thus elevate the current 
price, while at the same time it was ex- 
pected to be attended with an increase of 
revenue, and to take ont of the market 
80 millions of Steck; but this plan of 
bothering Billy’s did not succeed for a 
wonder: it did not meet a general ap- 
proval, many persons declined redeeming, 
and very few were inclined fo buy. The 
period originally limited was often ex- 
tended ; but on the first of February 1812, 
the total transferred to Greenhorn’s sink« 
ing fund commissioners, by Land Tax 
redeemed, was only £23,941,057 68. 7d. 


Lam, &c. 


VaRno. 
10th December. 





REMEDIES. 


To expect that a nation just emerge 
ing from a twenty years’ war, should 
display the same indications of public 
comfort and prosperity, as she did when 
just entering upon it, seems almost a8 rea- 
sonable as to expect that one of our ships 
should engage a desperate enemy for twen- 
ty hours without loss or damage. When 
| hear men railing at the sad consequences 
of the war, it reminds me of one of Dr. 
Rush’s patients, who having, with extreme 
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difficulty, recovercd from the yellow fever, 
which had proved fatal to thousands, 
could not help growling and grumbling 
when he contemplated his ghastly visage 
and emaciated figure in the glass. Low 
far the origin of the war was jus/, is a ques- 
tion tha: has been agitated and re-agitated, 
till, by dint of agitation, it is become al- 
most too turbid for elucidation, “The origin 
of wars, like the origin of nations, is gene- 
rally enveloped in darkness, and disputa- 
ble. But, unfortunately, sofaras regards 
consequences, whether the principle was 
just or unjust, is now a point of little mo- 
ment. Ifa man go forth, and, in his wisdom 
aud prowess, thinks it jusé and necessary 
to have twenty or thirty rounds with some 
grim-loo king outlandish pugilist, as big 
again as himself, the man must be a fool 
if he expects to come off with flying 
colours and a sound skin too. On the 
contrary, he at last does up his antagonist, 
and retuins home staggering under the loss 
of blood, anda gigantic load of bruéses and 
glory. When the surgeon comes to apply 
his remedies, l think our champion would 
Jook rather blue, if, instead of salve and 
ointment, ASsculapius should begin a long 
argument upon the origin and nature of 
boxing in general, and of the egregious 
folly of his patient’s case in particular :— 
the dissertation might be well enough; 
but it would neither restore the visuats, 
nor replace the grinders, nor assuage the 
pain, nor advance the cure of the sick man 
a sing e jot. 

This br ngs me to the consideration of 
a series of Letters addressed to the Cuan- 
CeLLor or THE Excueeuer in Mr. Cos- 
Bett’s Posttical Register. In examining 
the rem dies suggested by him, I shall not 
follow the modern fashion of bespattering 
the writer, then abusing his writings.— 
Scurrility and personality are always illi- 
beral; in discussions of this nature they 
cannot be too strictly excluded. Let Mr. 
C. extend his arm and take Mr. B. by the 
ear: there is no great harm in this; and 
should Mr. B. put forth kis arm, and take 
Mr. C. by the same, there would be no 
gre’ rm in that: for, after all, it means 
noth n.—mere badinage. Mr. C. ad- 
vances but few arguments in support of 
the ren.edies he proposes for the evils of 
the tim But if his remedies are calcu- 
lated radically to remove those evils, with- 
out superinducing other and greater evils, 
then is Mr. C. intitled to the thanks of the 





community. Yet, at this moment of 
public distress, wed the nation is actually 
staggering under the enormous crushing 
load, which a long and most expensive 
war has brought on, a remedy, a radical 
remecy, a remedy that would cheer the 
heart of the-country, give rest to the per- 
pelual motioMO{ tax-gatherers, and re- 
spite tore pocket, would do us more good 
than fifty illuminations. 

Having examined the remedies proposed 
by Mr. C. I may afterwards propose my 
own remedies, which shall be sheri, ane, 
I trust, in point. though perhaps not satis- 
factory. Mr. C. is aware, and the public 
are aware, that ail is not gold that glitters. 
Remedies, politically speaking, do not al- 
ways signify the thing specilied. Sone 
remedies do good; some neither do harm 
nor good: some, and infinitely the greater 
proportion, do much more harm than good. 
Not a day passes, scarce a sheet issues 
from the press, that does not literally reck 
with the most admirable infallible wos- 
trums for every national evil, real or ima- 
ginary, past, present, or to come: so that 
the only wonder seems to be, how such 
paltry evils should have so long and so ob- 
stinately bafiled these grand arcana of po- 
litical quackery ! 

One of Mr. C.’s first sub-remedies is 
the lowering of salaries, pay, allowances 
of Judges, Soldiers, Royal Family, Minis- 
ters, &c. &c. Aye, to be sure, this remedy 
looks mighty well on paper; better in 
theory than practice, I presume. ‘hough 
only proposed as an alierative, it isa sweep- 
ing kind of a remedy I assure you, aud, 
with deference to Mr. C. I think it would 
do aboat as much harmas good, nay more. 
He lays great stress upon the fall of bread 
and meat; and very properly: yet there 
are many articles, used by judges and 
ministers, besides bread and bacon, which 
still keep up their war prices. Iam not 
forextravagaut salaries ; every man accord- 
ing to his station, and to his desert. 
But few Englishmen would wish to see a 
judge taking his circuit in a taxed cart, or 
a minister riding on a donkey to Carlton 
House. As for the soldier, after deduct- 
ing Sd. for his food, and 1d. for his wash- 
ing, you leave him 3d. a day to supply him 
in shirts, shoes, stockings, &c. This 
is no great matter, unless, as areward for 
past services, it should be thought a good 
thing. Now we have no occasion for them, 
to make him go bare-footed, and strip, the 
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shirt off his back ! “ est modus in rebus, 
c.”’ Besides, L verily believe the sum that 
would arise from these petty retrench- 
ments, would go but a little way towards 
the project of throwing open the sluices of 
intoxication, and enabling his Majesty’s 
poor subjects to cheer up their hearts, in 
this cold weather, with a drop of comfort- 
able home made gin or whiskey, at 6d. or 
Td. per bottle. Though, seriously, [ am 
not sure that becoming a drunken nation, 
would much improve our morals, or mend 
the badness of the times. 

I cannot dismiss these few remarks, on 
Mr. C’s first remedy, without a word or 
twoto farmers aud land-holders. During 
the war, you had a blessed time of it, good 
people. ‘This period of war was a period 
of suashine for you, and doubtless yeu 
made hay whilst the sun did shine. Had 
ve husbanded, and laid up a little for a 

rainy day, it would haye been well for 
you. Yes, had you done this, you might 
now have put a good face on the foul wea- 
ther which all at once has so unexpectedly 
taken you aback. But no, instead of 
laying by a little, youcal up all all your 
hay in feasting and carousing, in port, 

madeira and claret, in pleasuring, con- 
found your folly, and fox- hunting. ‘True 
enough, that was the use you made of 
your sunshine. — A _ glorions season it 
was; but had it fasted as long again; 
had wheat risen to 50 shillings a bushel, 
it would have been all one in the end. 
Gaffer still swimming in port and claret, 
whilst Dame and the young ladies, em- 
broidered from top to bottom, and rigged 
out in lace and silks, passed their days at 
the tambour, spinnet, dancing, vingt-une, 
fiddling, and reading novels; forgetting 
and foolishly ashamed of the clod-hop- 
ping shoes, quilted petticoats, and black 
worsted hose of their honest grandmothers, 
who never aspired beyond the spinning- 
wheel and smiling jug of home-brewed, and 
thought no music so fine as the cackling 
of their geese, and grunting of their hogs. 


B. R. 


—_— 





ALL’s For THE Best. 


Mr. Cossert,—I cannot help pointing 
out to you and your readers, your great 
inconsistency in censuring, in your last 
week’s Register, the conduct of the Lords 
of our Treasury, for reducing the Income 


help of their landlord’s bounty, are cer- 

triuly more able to pay it, than those 

Whose more immoveable and unpitying 

Lords, enforce the full payment of their 

rents; and on whom the foll ebb-tide of 
the Income Tax, is therefore confirmed ia 

its most active operation. For you to 

ceusure this, who are such a stickler 

for tythes, churches, and churcamen, in 

the perfection of their purity and power, 

appears absurd. You have a Book, every 

word of which you and your parsons con- 

tend is the infallible truth, the most holy 

in pired word of God, Only take the 
trouble to refresh your memory with a 

text from this most holy and inspired 
Book. Inthe 25th chapter of Matthe Ws 
29th verse, you will find these words ; 
‘* For unto every one that hath shall be 
“given, and he shall have abundance; 

* but from him that hath not, shall be 
* taken away even that which he hath.” 
You thus see, that if you censure the 
Lords, you censure the Book ; if you cen- 
sure the Book, you dispute , you must dis« 
pute, the inspiration. But you maintain 
the inspiration, yet censure the Lords, who 
aye merely and simply, as 1 have proved, 
fulfilling the duties it inculcates. Strange 
inconsistency! I, Sir, am a farmer, now 
crest fallen, ‘though once of those caperinig 
gentlemen ycleped Lighthorse Yeomanry. 
I was as cager as any of them to chop 
down those rascally Jacabins, and you 
among the number, that dared to speak or 
think, except by those rales laid down for 
you, by your betters. Lalso used to go 
to church every Sunday to worship the 
great Godhead (which you worship) ‘ or. 
*¢ namented with boots, sash and gorget,” 
In those days of prosperity, I was willing 
to believe all right, however absurd and 
inexplicable. No small pains certainly 
were taken to impress those notions, and 
to make the trath look like falsehood ; 
and although | am at open war with you 
on the above point, I will still do you the 
justice to acknowledge your unceasing en- 
deavours to remove that veil, whichis now 
sensibly vanishing. ‘The distresses of the 
country lead to all this; the distresses of 
the country are, therefore only a temporary 
evil, from the operation of which great good 
may be expected. It makes men look 
about, and think about things they never 
would have thought about else. They 
begin to study the game of causes and 





‘Tax of those poor farmers, who, by the 


consequences; and, if certain inevitable 
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consequences, do not speedily follow the 
existence of present causes, the sun shines 
in vain, and fam ne conjurer. [I and my 
family are starving, or on the eve of it; 
no matter: “unto those that have shall 
“be given, and they shall have abund- 
ance.” ‘This is the word of God! It 
may be so, but that neither fills my belly, 
or satisfies my mind, or clothes my babies, 
but it promotes the progress of truth and 
knowledge, and that does satisfy me. I 
anticipate therefrom a most glorious har- 
vest of future independance, both political 
and religious, for the generations to come, 
in whom I and you shall still live and 
move and have our beings.—When you, 
in the person of your son, may be- 
lieve in the divinity of the Devil and Doc- 
tor Faustus, and any other greater non- 
sense, if you like it; and I, in the person 
of mine, may disbelieve it. Yet, my poli- 
tical rights will, in him, be as sacred and as 
equal and as indisputable as yours will be 
in the person of your son, inheriting all the 
virtues of your most sublime faith! But, 
Sir, to be consistent, you must let us have 
no more of your jeering about Gripum 
and Polecat, or about the reduction of 
pensions, places, and sinecures; or of the 
salaries of Judges, Princesses, Soldiers, 
Lawyers, Dokes, Regents, or even Kings. 
Here is your own infallible inspired scrip- 
ture for you. They have plenty and more 
shall be given them, even to the excess of 
needless abundance ; and your miserable 
sneaking shopkeepers, and merchants, and 
farmers, and bonifaces, and drudges of all 
sorts, the less they have the more shall be 
taken from them, even that which they 
have not; which I suppose may mean 
their scalps and their skins, when they 
have neither cash or credit left. No more 
whyning, therefore, ye muling puling set. 
No more complaining ye hypocritical 
groaners. Here's your indisputable scrip- 
ture to comfort ye. Ye shall glory in 
your own poverty and nakedness if, for 
the future, ye glory at all; and in the an- 
ticipation of those certain imperishable 
treasures, laid up for ye in heaven, which 
it is evident your Clergy and rulers 
good kind hearted souls), so much have 
they your welfare at heart, relinquish to 
you their portions of with pleasure ; tak- 
ing only in exchange, that dirty pelf with 
which you poor ignorant infatuated 
things would otherwise destroy your never 


dying souls ? A Farner. 
" Diecenber 15th, 1815. 
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{n Scotland, where the divine right in the 
Kingly office and in his Judges to dispense 
with the laws of Parliament had been recog- 
nized, and when the violence of the Scottish 
Judges had thereby left no traces of any re+ 
gular Government, the trial, of the above 
authority, and the effect of the above act of 
Sederunt, or rule of court, as it was termed, 
must have excited some attention and put 
us in possession of doctrines which in these 
times were but little known to us. But it 
pleased the Minister and his Sovereign to 
disappoint the expectations of the people of 
Scotland on that matter, by proroguing Par- 
liament. And the Chief Justice Scroggs, 
despised by the English nation, took that 
opportunity of giving in his resignation. 
And since that time, down till the present 
day, no such thing as an Act of Sederunt, or 
Rule of Court, has been heard of in Eng- 
land. Mr. Hume, in his History of Eng- 
land, gives an animated picture of the State 
of Scotland at this time (1681) from this 
combination of legltative and judicial 
power.—* All Englighmen,” says he, ** con- 
‘** cluded that in Scotland the voice of Ii- 
“ berty was totally suppressed, and that by 
‘“« the prevalency of tyranny, grievances were 
‘* so rivetted that it was become dangerous 
** to mention them, or to complain to their 
‘*¢ Prince who was alone able to redress them. 
“* From the slavery of the neighbouring king 
‘dom they inferred the arbitrary disposition 
“ of the King, and from the violence with 
‘‘ which sovereign power was there exe- 
** cuted, they apprehended the miseries which 
‘might arise to themselves upon the loss 
“of Liberty. If, said they, the first ap- 
“‘ proaches towards unlimited authority were 
“ so tyrannical, how dismal its final establish- 
“ ment, when all dread of opposition shall 
“‘ be at last removed by mercenary armies, 
** and all sense of shame lost by long and in- 
** veterate habit.” 

It shall be hereafter shewn that the Con- 
stitution of Scotland till the introduction of 
the Court of Session in 1537, was the same 
in all its essentials with that of England, 
avd that the laws which then protected the 
people grew out of a Constitution excellent 
in itself, but which that Court subverted. 
The people of Scotland became from that 
cause unable to procure from their degraded 
and unworthy Parliament impeachments 
against the Scottish Judges not only on ac- 
count of their substituting Sederunt Law 
for the Statutes of Parliament, but for the 
shocking barbarities perpetrated by them, 
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and enumerated in the Deelaration of Rights, 
But the miserable state of that oppressed 
people, together with the insuperable terror 
excited in the people of England at the in- 
troduction by Scroggs, of an Act of Sede- 
runt, the argo mali of all the oppressions to 
which the people of Scotland were subject, 
from the Judicial power, operated there in 
inforcing the spirited resolutions of the 
Commons, for the total suppression of an 
evil so unconstitdtional and unsufferable. 
The projected impeachment against Scroggs, 
was a few years thereafter followed up with 
another Act of the English Parliament, of 
the last importance to the English Consti- 
tution. It so happened that Scroggs was a 
man of the keenest passions, rash, impru- 
dent, proud, insolent to a degree, and arbi- 
trary: a man whose ardour of feeling had 
even before his appointment by Lauderdale 
been so manifested, as to render him in every 
respéct unfit to fill the Chair of the Chief 
Justice of England, and in the discharge of 
his judicial functions, le had often betrayed 
himself into most unguarded and vulgar ex- 
pressions. The language he used from the 
Bench to the Bar, was low and degrading ; 
and that used to Carr, was unworthy of a 
judge, or ofa gentleman : that Chief Justice, 
upon Carr's admitting that he had written 
part of that book entitled Weekly Packet, 
called him “ rogue,” saying that “ he would 
« Gill the goals of England with such rogues, 
« and pile them up as men do faggots,” and 
so he committed him to prison. ‘The Com 
mittee reported to the House, that Scroggs 
had used the same language to Joseph Brain, 
an attorney: Brain lived upon his profes- 
sion, and the Committee reported, that 
Scroggs had sent him to prison, and had 
struck him off the list of attorneys, without 
any offence alleged in his vocation. His 
Majesty, upon hearing the murmurs of the 
people, on this head, thought it prudent to 
recommend to Scroggs to restore him by 
warrant of the 15th of Oct. 1679, but the 
Committee reported, that Scroggs had not 
done so, but on the contrary, had imprison-" 
ed Brain for payment, of a fine which he 
could not pay. It was a policy in Scroggs, 
when offended at any individual, to create 
to him every possible expense, and to ruin 
him if possible by litigation. Scroggs pro- 
stituted the justice and laws of the land, by 
punishing in this way every personal alterca- 
tion of his own, and every question which 
affected. the political influence of his master 
the Minister. It was impossible that the 


people of England could permit any person 
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to hold the dignified office of Chief Justice, 
who could be guilty of indiscretions so de- 
erading to the seat of justice, indiscretions 
which, though they amounted not to con- 
structive treason so as to warrant impeach- 
ment, were nevertheless misdemeanors which 
obviously required Parliamentary remedy. 
Accordingly, the Commons, with the same 
laudable spirit which actuated them in their 
resolutions for an impeachment against 
Scroggs, required of William, upon his ac- 
cession to the Crown, in 1689, '0 change 
the tenor of the Judges’ Commissions. They 
had formerly held their Seals ad vitam aut 
culpam, and were removeable only upon that 
lata culpa, inferring treason and consequent 
impeachment. But from this time the Judges 
of England came through Scrogys’s barbari- 
ties by Act 183, of William and Mary, to hold 
their Commissions ad beneplacitum of the 
people of England. [It is by that Statute 
declared, ‘¢ that it is lawful to remove them 
“ by an address only from both Houses of 
“ Parliament.” [t is not, therefore, suffi- 
cient, that ao English Judge shall commit 
no impeachable crime. Like female chastity, 
it is required, that his conduct shall be 
marked by no indiscretion, or propensity to 
levity. The people of England will not sof 
fer a Judge to tell them, that he will pile 
them up in prison as men do faggots. It is 
in other words necessary, that the Chief 
Justice shall be a fit person to fill that digni- 
fied office. The sense of the Commons may 
be now taken, upon the propriety of allow- 
ing a judge to hold his office, and to dis- 
pense the law of England in language so 
ross and indecent; and by this Statute, 
which is limited in its effects to England, 
there is hardly an instance which can occur 
to render an impeachment necessary. The 
Minister, in promoting from the Bar that 
Lawyer, to fill theseat of an English Judge, 
gives from this Statute that well-earned tri- 
bute and unfeigned compliment to his quae 
lifications, which are sufficient to excite vir- 
tuous emulation in the Faculty, and to give 
as much dignity to the office, as esteem for 
the person of the Judges. The English Mi- 
nister feels a deep responsibility and just 
apprehension of popular remonstrance when 
he fills offices of such a trust with men who 
have shown an inclination to persecution, 
a disposition to oppression, or a propensity 
to find the direet and diametrically opposite 
ofall, which are the attributes of an English 
Judge, a Christian, andagentleman. Hav- 
ing by way of introduction drawn these ge- 
neral outlines, 1 must now return to my pur- 
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nose: 1 must show “ that the laws which 
** protect us in our civil rights, grow out of 
* the Constitution, and do cither flourish or 
* fall with it.” 

The tight of petitioning Parliament for 
redress of grievances of every descrip- 
tion is absolute, and is inherent in the 
individual, as well as in the Corporation, 
the Burgh, or County. If the Constitu- 
tion is in itself perfect, it will send forth 
those laws adequate to secure us in our civil 
rights, and Parliament will, in that case, 
thankfully receive those petitions, and che- 
rish that portion of them which goes to sup- 
port the original purity of the Constitution, 
and to remedy occurring evils, arising from 
subsequent corruptions in it by any devia- 
tion whatever from the fundamental laws of 
the realm. Considering the extent of the 
evils which iv England, as well as in Scot- 
land, have arisen from the want of frequent 
petitions, the presentment of them ought to 
be as much cherished by a free Parliament 
as asserted by a fiee people. Their real in- 
terests, as founded upon constifutional prin- 
ciples, are exactly the same, and their pre- 
servation ought in every sense of the term 
to be reciprocal in every country which 
expects to enjoy freedom, happiness, and 
national prosperity. But when the Con- 
stitution becomes rotten,—when its laws, 
which it sends forth, are necessarily so 
impure as to be inadequate to protect us in 
our civil rights,—it is then that Parliaments 
dislike petitions, and it is then that the 
»eople cease (o expect any relief from them. 

he poorer orders of society are first affected 
by them; the Courts of justice become im- 
pure and oppressive to those who are deemed 
troublesome; and, aware of the extent of 
the subjects of their complaint, petitions to 
Parliament for redress are from these causes 
deemed offensive. The inferior stations, or 
obscure conditions in life, of those who 
gomplain are, in a haughty and overbearing 
aristocracy, objected to as grounds of refu- 
sal, while those unworthy persons unde- 
servedly promoted by ccrrupt influence to 
offices, pensions and sinecures, the nati con- 
sumere fruges, as well as those who owe, or 
who idly expect to owe, their livings toa 
continuance or to an encrease of that abuse, 
reprobate, as injuries done to themselves, 
every attempt by petitions to make these 
the suljects of Parliamentary investigation. 
Why are petitions to Parliament for a reform 
ofabusesas much hated and as mach repro- 
bated m 1815 by the people of Edinburgh, 
as they were under their tyrannical Idol 





Lauderdale in 1674? Why are the public 
Prints filled with personalities against indi- 
viduals who aspire at the reform of abuses, 
which that resentful warmth so plainly 
prove the existence of? Why, it availing 
themselves of the more absolute and most 
important national right, are these petition. 
ers charged with the malady of a disordered 
mind? Has the constitution artived at 
that pitch of perfect‘on as to require no re- 
form? Have the naturz’, feelings and im- 
pulses Of our nature, Jeading to corruption 
and to vice, and upon which the constitution 
itselfacquired its form and its perfections, 
ceased to influence us? Or, has Parliament 
acquired that self-sufficiency, from the wis- 
dom and virtues of its predecessors, as to dis- 
claim from the nation all wishes to hear 
complaints from it? Let these who are 
satisfied with the present system of things 
consider, that the imperfections of every 
human institution will not allow cf such 
presumptions; let them recollect haw un- 
supportably oppressive must have been that 
constitution which they profess, and so 
justly, to admire, but for those petitions 
which they desire to discountenance, and 
which, from low, sordid, and personal con- 
siderations, they so vehemently disclaim 
against.—Your's, &c. Ss. W. 
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ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE TRADE. 
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NOTE FROM VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH TO 
PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 
Paris, July 27, 1815. 

Prince,—The Official Order to the Ad- 
miralty, which I had the honour of traps- 
mitting to your Highness on the 25th, hav- 
ing suspended hostilities against the coast of 
France, and against French ships carrying 
the White Flag, I have directed by my 
Court, withoul delay, to call your attention 
to the necessity of guarding, under these 
circumstances, against any possible revival 
of the Slave Trade. The British Govern- 
ment conceive that under the operation of 
the Law of France, as it now stands, it is 
strictly prohibited to French subjects to 
carry on a Traffic in Slaves: and that 
nothing but a specific ordinance could again 
revive that commerce: but, whether this be 
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the true construction or not of the state of 
the law in a techpical sense, they feel per- 
suaded that his Most Christian Majesty will 
never lend his authority to revive a system 
of this nature which has been, de facto, abo- 
lished. I have desired Sir-Charles Stuart to 
communicate to your Highness what passed 
on this subject at Ghent; the assurance the 
King was at that time pleased to give to the 
British Ambassador, entirely tranquillized the 
Prince Regent’s Ministers on this subject; 
but now that his Majesty has been happily 
restored to his throne, they are most anxious 
to be enabled at once to relieve the solici- 
tude of the British nation, by declaring, that 
the King, relieved by the state in which this 
measure now stands, from those considera- 
tions of reserve which before influenced his 
conduct, does not hesitate to consider that 
question as now for ever closed, in confor- 
mity with those benevolent principles which 
are at all times congenial with the natural 
feelings of his Majesty’s breast. 
] have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) CASTLEREAGH. 


His Excellency Priuce Talleyrand, &c. &c. 





NOTE FROM PRINCE TALLEYRAND TO 
VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH. 


Paris, July 50, 1815. 

My Lorp,—I have the honour to ac- 
quaint your Excellency that the King in 
consequence of the conversation he has had 
with Sir Charles Stuart, and of the letter 
which your Excellency did me the honour 
to write to me on the 27th instant, has issued 
directions, in order that, on the part of 
France, the traffic in slaves may cease from 
the present time, every where and for ever. 
What had been done in this respect by the 
Usurper was in the first place null and void, 
as were all his decrees, and moreover had 
been evidently dicteted to him by personal 
motives of interest and by hopes, which he 
never would have conceived, had he been 
eapable of appreciating the British Govern- 
ment and people. It had not, therefore, 
and could not have any weight with his Ma- 
jesty. But it was with regret that last 
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year his Majesty stipulated the continuance 
of the traffic for a few years. He had 
only done so, because, on the ore hand he 
was aware that on this point there exist- 
ed in France prejudices, which it was 
at that time advisable to sooth; and that, 
on the other hand, it was not possible 
to ascertain with precision, what length 
oftime it would require to remeve them. 
Since that period these prejudices have 
been attacked in several publications, and 
with such effect as to afford his Majesty 
this day, the satisfaction of following, withy 
out reserve, the dictates of his inclination, 
the more so, since it has been proved, by 
inquiries made with the greatest care that 
the prosperity of the Fiench Colonies not 
being compromised by the immediate aboli- 
tion of the trade, the said abolition is not con- 
trary to the intercst of his subjects, interests 
which, above all, bis Majesty thought him- 
self buund to consult. This satisfaction ts 
increased by the idea, that his Majesty at 
the same time, does what is agreeable to the 
Government and People of Great Biitath. 
Accept, my Lord, the assurance, &c. 
(Signed) The Prince de TALLERAND, 
His Excellency Lord Viscount Castlereagh, &c, 





NOTE FROM VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH TO 
PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 


Paris, July 31, 1815. 
The undersigned, bis Britannic Majesty's 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, has the honour to acknowledge 
Prince Talleyrand’s note of this date, con- 
veying to him the decision taken by his 
Most Christian Majesty finally to abolish the 
Slave Trade throughout the French domi- 
nions. The undersigned will lose not a 
moment in transmitting this communication 
to his Court, and he ventures, in the mean 
time, to assure his [lighness, that the King 
could not have taken any determination 
more personally grateful to the Prince Re- 
gent and to the whole British nation. 
The undersigned, &c, 
(Signed) CaSTLEREAGH. 
His Highness the Prince Talleyrand, &c. 
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PRICES CURRENT in London; Prices of FUNDS in Engtand and 
France; Number of BANKRUPTCIES in Great Britain; and 
COURSE OF EXCHANGE with Foreign Countries, during the last 


eek. 





BREAD.—The Quartern Lvaf, weighing 4Ib. 50z. 8drams, varies af from 83d, to 10d. 





WHEAT.—The Winchester Bushei, or 8 gallons (corn and beer measure), taken on an average of 
all the prices at Mark Lane Market, 6s. 3d.—'The Sack of Flour, weighing 28vlbs, 52s, 6d, 
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MEAT.~- The average wholesale price per Pound weight, at Smithfield Market, where the skin and 
offal are not reckoned at any thing in the price.—Beef, 2d; Mutton,7id; Veal, 9fd; Pork, 7!d. 





WOOL —Vigonia, 16s.; Portngal, 3s. ; Spanish Lamb, 93. $d.; Leonosa, 7s. 3d. ; Segovia, 5s. Od.; 
Seville, 4s. 6d. ; -This wool is washed and picked.— Wool Imported last week :—From Hol- 
land, 3,96Vlbs.—From Germany, 9,262Ilbs.—From France, 896ibs.—From Spain, 5,280lbs. 





BULLION.—Gold in bars, # 4. 2s. per ounce.—New Dollars, 5s, 3d. each.— Silver in bars, none.—- 
N. B. These are the prices in Bank: of England paper.—In gold coin of the English Mint, an 
ounce of gold in bars is worth 31. 178. 104¢.—Standard Silver in bars, in the coin of the English 
Mint, is worth 5s, 2d. an ounce. In the same coin a Spanish Dollar is worth 4s. 6d. 
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ENGLISH FUNDS.—The price of the Turee Per Centum Consolidated Annuities, in Bank Pa- 
per; shat. : 





FRENCH FUNDS.—The price of the Five Per Cents, in gold and silver money ; 60. 





BKANKRUPTCIES.—Number, during the last week, published in the London Gazette, 41. 
ae 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 





Lonpon, Friday 22. Lonpon. Friday 32. 
Amsterdam eeeee ree eeeecee 888 37 0 B 2U Bilboa ecowe oO SC © eeoevovevergeece S62 
Ditto at Sight ---++-+..--- veese S66 St. Sebastian ...... eels aot a, Sa 
Aimsterdam «-cecccetescecvces 11 6 C.F. Corunna eeeeresece eeeseeee ee $4 
Ditto at Sight .+....0ee.ese008 110 3 Gthddde 2... HA. duee 3902 3. 3S 
Rotterdam eeeedandeoesersesvooe FL F 2U. Leghorn eeorersececsecs eeeneee 494 
Antwerp ------ eovcsesesesees 41 10 Genoa <«-+--+eees ee -eccceccecs 47 
Hamburghi Pee eeeeerereeerees 34 3 gi U. Venice Coe ee ee eee Ceeeeesees 25 
Altona Tree eee Cee eee eee eee 34 4 24 U~ Malta CCPC COC COE HEHE wen eee es 49 
Bremeu.- - Do FA e © o eeeoses eeoce 34 4 Na les eee eee eee eee eee ee 41 
Paris 1 Day's Date'..---- seeves 24 O GUN sade k vee cole ce vick -s+ 118 per oz. 
Ditto-«.--.- ee coeserecese «eves Bh 90 OU), 0 ee ices deen + comments « 604 
Bourdeaux «--+++------+seeee+ 24 20 Oporto -....- gabengen es cuita - 594 
Frankfort on the Main -...--.- 140° Ex. Mo. | Rio Janeire.-............- see 65 
—e eeeeve ee Perse eset erae Sot eaoative Dablin eee eee. ee 113 per Cent, 

Frere rere eeeeeereeserace e 5 e ective SCeeeeeeeeereeseses eereee, 
Barcelona::..«+- eeeeeeee eee eee sat Cork , 11} 4 
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